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of his laugh has been a legend of history. Foxe
knew that the ascent of this boy of eighteen to the
English throne and all the wealth with which it
was now endowed might not be good for the
country, and might be even less good for himself.

He resolved to do what others who are inherited
by youthful monarchs have endeavoured to do
before and since, generally to their own doom ;
he endeavoured to manage Henry with a firm
hand. Burrus and Seneca attempted this with
the young Nero. We know that the one was
poisoned and the other finally disgraced. Buck-
ingham had the sense to avoid doing it on the
death of James I, and so became the most power-
fill statesman England has ever known. Foxe,
however, had less tact than insight. He knew that
Henry VIII intended to enjoy his kingdom with
the same gusto that he would enjoy a good feast,
with the same rapacious appetite ; and, alas for
England I with an abundance of fare. So he
resolved to keep a stern hand upon him, to
spoon-feed him rather than advise him, and to
keep a close watch upon the royal chests.

This was a foolish policy, chiefly because, with
a little tact, he could have managed Henry more
easily than he could have managed most men.
For Henry was pliable and unconsciously de-
pendent. Like so many of that psychological
calibre, he thought he was having his own way
when somebody else was managing him all the
while ; and that somebody, whoever it might be,